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NEW BOOKS REVIEWED 



The People's Government. By David Jayne Hill. New York: 
D. Appleton and Company, 1915. 

The study of any branch of human progress can scarcely prove 
fruitful unless man is regarded as in fact the complex being of flesh 
and mind and spirit, which he knows, or irresistibly feels himself 
to be. Partial views of man's nature, which represent him as merely 
the subject of mechanical or quasi-meehanical forces, may lead to 
conclusions against which the soul revolts — conclusions, too, which 
prove disastrous when carried out to their ultimate consequences. 
But historic study, when it reckons in the spiritual factor, deepens, 
enlarges, and confirms man's self-knowledge in an indispensable way. 
To study a matter historically is not to substitute science for con- 
science and common sense: it is to supplement the conscience and 
common sense of the individual through knowledge of the experience 
of the race ; and however rightly the scientist or metaphysician may 
question the reality of certain fundamental moral conceptions, the 
necessity of these to thought and to orderly action appears in history 
even more clearly than it does in the individual life. It is because 
David Jayne Hill unites with much historical learning a conception 
of human nature that is sound and complete that his treatise, The 
People's Government, is one of the very few books in which sim- 
plicity and profundity are at one. 

The first conception which emerges from a study of the develop- 
ment of civilization is that of the State as an embodiment of force. 
Very clearly the author shows how of necessity this conception 
arose and how in accordance with purely material laws it has per- 
sisted in disguised or in frankly recognized forms. Openly avowed in 
The Prince of Machiavelli, the doctrine is merely masked in the 
writings of Jean Bodin, whose philosophy is still current. The 
theory of absolutism sought the protection of religion and invented 
the dogma of divine right. For the divine right of kings the French 
Eevolution merely substituted the divine right of the people. Votre 
Majeste became Votre Majorite, but the underlying conception of 
sovereignty remained substantially unchanged. " Between the con- 
ception of the State entertained by Louis XIV and that of the 
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leaders of the French Revolution there was not the slightest dif- 
erence. L'etat o'est moi could be said as truly by the one as by the 
other." 

The origin and history of the idea of absolutism strongly sug- 
gests that the prevalence of this notion is to be explained by the work- 
ing of a natural law : and so it is — but by natural law of a purely ma- 
terial sort. Though the tendency practically to identify might with 
right is constant and natural, it does not follow that we are its help- 
less victims. " War with wild beasts," writes the author, " the con- 
flicts over the possession of their remains — these formed the first 
hard school in which the science of politics learned its A, B, C, and 
for long ages all its literature was spelled in the runic letters first 
traced by the primitive weapons of the stone age upon the field of 
battle." But are we to conclude that the history of the State can 
never ba written in other characters? To do so is as illogical as to 
refuse to take the step which evolutionary theory requires us to 
take from unconsciousness to consciousness in the development of 
human life. And it is to ignore a significant part of the teachings of 
history. " Historically as well as theoretically, it is through their 
own thoughts as well as by brute force that men have been governed. 
Behind the reasoning there has always gleamed the glaive, but even 
the naked sword has made its appeal to reason." For the human 
mind can never remain satisfied with any pretext or theory which 
identifies power with authority. 

Analyzing the State as a human ideal, Dr. Hill proceeds to show 
that the conception of authority cannot rest upon that of power; 
but that it depends ultimately upon " one of the most immediate 
universal and indisputable of human intuitions — the distinction 
between right and wrong. ' ' Its basis is not personal but impersonal ; 
not mechanical but spiritual. This fundamental truth proves 
amazingly clarifying and fertile. To grasp it fully is to wake from 
the nightmare of metaphysical perplexity and to find oneself sane ; 
it is to recover that reverence for law which is as old as the days 
of Socrates and as uncommon now as it was then. From this 
axiomatic truth — a truth without which we can neither think clearly 
nor act to good purpose — the author derives the principle that the 
law is based not upon any divinely conferred power of the State or of 
the people, but upon mutual obligation. Thus, for a principle quasi- 
religious or pseudo-scientific is substituted one that is both spiritual 
and indisputably real. It is not until one reaches Dr. Hill's chapter 
upon " The Law as Mutual Obligation " that one realizes how sound 
and thorough has been the preceding analysis. For here the author's 
fundamental conception of law proves its worth by affording a sound 
and satisfactory definition of inherent rights, and in particular, by 
dissipating the perplexities which have gathered around the idea of 
property. It is used, too, with equally enlightening effect to set 
in their true perspective the value of the fundamental law and the 
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duties of the citizen, both as law-maker and as subject to the 
law. 

Much that is sound and deeply pondered has been written by 
various competent and sincere thinkers with a similar end in view 
— the end of establishing democracy upon sure principles and of 
proving the permanent value of our American institutions. It is 
doubtful, however, if any study so penetrating, so immediately con- 
vincing, so free from philosophic objections, as this of David Jayne 
Hill's has heretofore been given to the public. Though the author 
makes no attempt to solve in detail problems which must for a long 
time to come puzzle the conscience and the reason of the American 
people, it is not too much to say that he has marked out that road 
from which the wayfarer, though a fool, need not stray. 



The American Army. By William Harding Carter, Major Gen- 
eral, United States Army. Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Com- 
pany, 1915. 

No doubt many Americans have been guilty in the past of a 
certain excess of complacency regarding our national valor and the 
security of our country from aggression — a state of mind coupled in 
some cases with an attitude of indifference, if not of contempt, 
toward the American Army. Upon the subject of preparedness, 
however, the European war has startled us wide awake. Popular 
sentiment in favor of reasonable preparation for possible war is now 
probably even stronger than the many surface indications show. 
But what is reasonable preparation? Leaving out of account the 
moral fervor of the extreme militarists and of the extreme peace-ad- 
vocates, what military policy and method may we best choose? 
These are questions that thousands of American citizens are earn- 
estly asking. As a nation, we are in a mood to welcome authentic 
and detailed information regarding our army, and to give careful 
heed to the soberly thought-out conclusions of responsible experts. 

It is likely, therefore, that Major General William Harding Car- 
ter's recently published book, The American Army, will receive 
more nearly the amount of attention it deserves than would have 
been the case if it had been issued in less disquieting times; and it 
is fortunate that just now so sound and rational a book is available. 
It should be said at once that this thoroughly informed and method- 
ical treatise is by no means excessively warlike in tone. It has 
nothing in common with such violent flagellations of national over- 
confidence as Homer Lea's The Valor of Ignorance, and the author 
appears to be a less aggressive militarist than even so sane an advo- 
cate of strong armaments as the late Admiral Mahan. Nor is Gen- 
eral Carter's account of the present condition of our military affairs 
designed to be especially alarming. On the contrary, it is reassuring. 



